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1876-85. scrutinised, and a Member who voted against his
party was promptly called to account Service in
the House of Commons was not enough. Electors
wanted to see their representatives at brief intervals,
and to hear them on every possible subject. The
series of political campaigns which Mr. Gladstone
began before his election for Midlothian in 1880
set a standard which smaller men were expected to
adopt. In the days of Lord Palmerston, and long
afterwards, an annual speech sufficed. After 1880
a Member was only a successful candidate, always
preparing for the next election. He had to show
himself constantly, to make innumerable speeches,
and even to perform the lowest function of a verte-
brate animal by opening bazaars. For the few
who could hope for Parliamentary success it was,
of course, well worth while, and for lawyers the
House of Commons has always been a by-road to
the Bench. But country gentlemen, manufac-
turers, solid men who had to make an income and
provide for their families, found political life dis-
tasteful. Politics became less of a taste, and more
of a trade. Reasonable expectation of office keeps
up a high level amongst a limited class. The rank
and file have tended to become the nominees of
the caucus, often brilliant and capable men, but
devoted to their party rather than to the House
of Commons. It is not the intellectual average of
the House which has thus been lowered, but its
independence and corporate spirit. If a Minister
has a majority he can do what he likes. He never
needs -to ask himself whether the House will stand
it, and this is the result of accepting local com-
mittees as the spokesmen of the constituencies from
one election to another.
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